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•  Trends  and  issues 


**Yoa're  doing  a  good  job,  bat  ...”  spokes- 
E  men  for  labor,  agriculture,  and  industry  told  teachers 
i  at  this  summer’s  NEA  convention.  Suggestions  for 
^  improving  education  are  as  varied  {see  below)  as 
\  CIO,  Grange  and  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
N  hirers  stands  on  Taft-Hartley,  price  support,  and  fed- 
eral  aid  to  education. 

C  Edneation  can  rely  on  labor,  but  the  reverse 
I*  is  not  true,  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  Ameri- 
I  ca  complains.  It  sees  these  school  faults:  (1)  too 
a  many  superintendents  regard  labor  as  a  special  inter- 
■  est  group  while  accepting  business  organizations  as 
K  representative  of  the  community,  (2)  too  often, 
a  schools  permit  staflF  and  students  to  tal^e  part  in  field 
t  trips  sponsored  by  management  with  “intent  to  build 
prejudice  against  unions”,  (3)  too  many  teachers, 
i  themselves  lacking  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  industrial  work,  overplay  the  desirability  of  “neck- 
if  tie-clean-shirt”  jobs. 

r 

i  Understanding  of  farm  life  is  essential  if 
;  schools  are  to  provide  the  education  needed  by  rural 
youth.  How  would  such  schooling  differ  from  that 
;  given  city  pupils?  Answers  a  National  Grange  official: 
“Subject  matter  would  be  broader  —  progressive  agri- 
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cultiu’e  involves  more  sciences  and  skills  than  any 
other  occupation.  Family  life  education  would  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  —  the  farm  family  runs  the  farm  business. 
Guidance  would  fit  pupils  for  the  mental  and  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  farm  —  most  farm  labor  is  done  un¬ 
der  conditions  where  the  worker  is  left  to  himself  to 
think  his  own  thoughts.” 

It  is  a  mistake  to  crowd  farm  boys  and  girls  into 
town  schools,  comments  the  Grange.  “What  American 
agriculture  needs,”  it  says,  “is  adequate  schoolhouses, 
rural-minded  teaching  staffs,  curriculum  planned  to 
foster  richer  rural  living.” 

Action  witb  indnstry  is  recommended  for  the 
NEA  by  a  Ford  Motor  Company  official.  His  idea:  an 
NEA  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  should  formu¬ 
late  long-range  policies  and  programs  through  which 
industry  can  contribute  to  education.  At  the  same 
time,  industry  could  tell  education  of  its  needs. 

Some  of  the  Ford  needs  outlined:  (1)  new  em¬ 
ployees  more  thoroughly  trained  in  fundamentals  of 
mathematics,  science,  nistory,  geography,  English, 
(2)  employees  with  better  attitudes  —  “healthful  re¬ 
spect  for  work,  desire  to  do  good  work,  enduring  de¬ 
sire  for  opportunity  rather  than  security.” 

Stage  of  cbildren^s  literntnre,  as  assessed  by 
Clifton  Fadiman:  “A  period  of  high-level,  conscien¬ 
tious,  blameless,  golden  mediocrity.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  he  says,  chilA’en’s  authors  tried  to  produce  small 
paragons  of  virtue.  Today  they  try  to  manufacture 
small  paragons  of  social  consciousness.  His  particular 
dislike:  Ix^ks  written  to  supply  specialized  informa¬ 
tion,  rather  than  to  tell  a  story. 

Art  destined  for  children  piaues  Illustrator  Nicolas 
Mordvinoff  (Caldecott  medal  winner)  as  much. 
There’s  a  belief,  he  says,  that  anything  “sweet”  is 
suitable.  While  a  good  illustration  can  be  sweet,  a 
sweet  illustration  can  be  bad. 

Concern  in  teaelier  edneation:  Does  the 
liberally  educated  teacher  do  a  better  job  in  the  class¬ 
room  than  the  one  who  has  concentrated  on  profes¬ 
sional  subjects?  Research  has  little  to  offer  in  way 
of  an  answer.  So  far,  there’s  no  agreement  on  what 
constitutes  “teaching  effectiveness.”  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council  ( Columbia  University  Teachers 
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College  affiliate)  ofiFers  these  suggestions  based  on  a 
study  of  teachers  rated  as  unusually  successful;  (1) 
teachers  with  five  or  more  years  of  professional  train¬ 
ing  are  consistently  better  than  those  with  less  school¬ 
ing,  (2)  travel  experience,  personal  library,  interest  in 
plays  are  more  significant  factors  in  predicting  teach¬ 
ing  success  than  age  or  college  attended. 


•  Adminiftration 


§tatistic8  on  yonth  in  school  speak  well  for 
efforts  to  increase  high  school  holding  power.  Per¬ 
centage  of  16-  and  17-year-olds  enrolled  m  October, 
1945:  64%.  In  October,  1951:  75%. 

Breakdown  of  statistics  reflects  nation-wide  school 
problems.  Proportion  of  youth  attending  school  is 
much  higher  for  urban  than  for  rural  areas;  much 
higher  among  white  than  nonwhite  students.  (Figures 
come  from  Census  Bureau’s  Current  Population  Re¬ 
port,  July  21,  1952,  Series  P-20,  No.  40.) 


Best-foot-fvrward  tactics  are  used  by  most 
schools  during  American  Education  Week.  Why  not, 
suggests  the  National  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools,  set  aside  one  night  for  a  town  meet¬ 
ing  on  school  problems?  Maxwell  ( Calif. )  schools,  in 
doing  so  last  year,  directed  citizens’  attention  to  school 
philosophy. 


It*s  courtesy  to  new  teachers,  as  well  as  in¬ 
formative,  to  advise  them  of  points  on  which  they  will 
be  checked  off  on  the  supervisor’s  first  visits.  Under 
modem  concepts  of  supervision,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  teacher  not  to  know  what  the  supervisor  is  observ¬ 
ing,  writes  Superv’isor  Grace  M.  Davis,  of  Modesto 
high  school,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  California  Journal 
of  Secondary  Education.  Her  proposed  topic-table  for 
early  fall:  Visit  I  —  look  for  strengths  of  the  teacher; 
V'isit  II  —  look  at  emotional  climate  of  the  classroom; 
Visit  III  —  see  if  the  philosophy  of  the  school  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  teaching;  Visit  IV  —  note  discipline. 

“Don’t  oflFer  too  many  suggestions  right  at  first,”  she 
advises.  Given  a  chance,  new  teachers  will  recognize 
and  correct  minor  teaching  errors  without  assistance. 


To  become  public  relations  conscious, 

teachers  need  time  to  work  with  parents  and  citizen 
committees,  training  in  how  to  do  so,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  who  themsdves  adhere  to  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  policies.  Teaming  Up  for  Public  Relations,  hand¬ 
book  released  last  month  by  the  National  School  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association,  suggests  manv  ways  in  which 
school  leaders  can  help  teachers  build  good  school- 
community  feelings. 

Essential  among  them:  (1)  point  out  specific  public 
relations  values  in  classroom  activities;  provide  speci¬ 
fic  suggestions  on  how  to  use  homework  as  a  public 
relations  medium;  show  importance  of  student  evalu¬ 
ation  of  work  at  the  end  or  the  school  day,  (2)  pro¬ 
vide  training  in  how  to  meet  and  conduct  parent- 
teacher  conferences;  in  how  to  interpret  report  cards 
to  parents,  (3)  emphasize  need  for  reaching  parents 


COMINIp:  Scarcely  a  modem  nation  exists 
which  hasi^  embarked  on  nation-wide  school  re¬ 
form  since  World  War  II.  Many  imderdeveloped 
countries  are  making  spectacular  educational 
progress.  The  August  20th  issue  of  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
news  of  education  outside  of  the  United  States, 
will  pinpoint  some  important  changes,  trends  and 


On  September  5,  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  will 
return  to  its  usual  eight  pages  and  regular  news 
sections. 


who  do  not  visit  school;  encourage  teachers  to  make 
home  calls,  (4)  urge  teachers  to  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  to  join  local  churches  and  clubs,  (5) 
provide  occasions  on  which  groups  of  teachers  meet 
with  groups  of  laymen,  and  opportunities  for  teachers 
to  become  acquainted  with  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  not  usually  met,  ( 6 )  above  all,  give  teachers  facts 
necessary  for  them  to  discuss  school  problems  intelli¬ 
gently.  I 


•  Professional  Relations 


Year  of  self-designed  stndy  is  ahead  for  400 
high  school  teachers,  each  from  a  different  school  sys¬ 
tem,  who  this  fall  wUl  be  awarded  fellowships  equiva¬ 
lent  to  their  salaries  by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 

Teachers  chosen  will  owe  their  selection  partially  to 
how  well  they  plan  self-improvement  activities,  par¬ 
tially  to  good  fortune.  Wnile  a  local  school  com¬ 
mittee  will  select  the  fellowship  winner  after  perusal 
of  teacher’s  plans,  the  Fund  itself  picked  the  400 
school  systems  that  will  participate. 

Like  other  Ford  projects  this  one  is  aimed  at  broad¬ 
ening  teachers’  vision  and  improving  teaching  abilit)' 
through  liberal  education.  Purpose  is  worthy:  “To 
give  teachers  opportunity  to  reassess  their  specialized 
fields  ...  to  see  more  clearly  their  specific  assignments 
in  relation  to  other  fields  of  knowledge.”  Rules  on 
what  may  be  covered  in  self-designed  study  take  Ak 
familiar  Ford  Foundation  knock  at  teachers'  training: 
“Study  may  not  include  work  for  credit  in  professiawl 
education." 


Directed  travel  should  be  required  for  a 

teaching  certificate.  So  believes  the  National  Council 
for  Educational  Travel.  Most  participants  in  directed 
travel  programs,  it  reports,  are  teachers  who  soon  wi 
retire.  TIius  their  experience  has  only  short-term 
effect  in  improving  a  school’s  educational  program 


New  NEA  code  of  ethics  differs  in  form  and 
emphasis  from  the  old.  Expression  is  more  specific 
and  the  words  are  stronger. 

’The  old  preamble  presupposes  that  primary  purpo* 
of  education  is  to  develop  good  citizens;  the  ne* 
states  it.  Under  the  old  code,  the  teacher  must  “do 
nothing  to  undermine  confidence  of  pupils  in  tbei 
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parents”;  under  the  new  he  also  must  “respect  basic 
responsibility  of  parents  for  their  children.” 

The  old  code  doesn’t  mention  the  citizen’s  respon¬ 
sibility  for  schools,  nor  his  role  in  school  planning. 
The  new  does:  “The  teacher  must  recognize  that 
public  schools  belong  to  the  people  of  the  community, 
encourage  lay  participation  in  shaping  the  purposes  of 
the  school,  and  strive  to  keep  the  public  imormed 
of  the  educational  program.” 

May  teachers  smoke,  have  a  cocktail,  attend  a 
dance,  miss  a  church  service?  The  code’s  answer: 
“The  teacher  should  adhere  to  any  reasonable  pattern 
!  of  behavior  accepted  by  the  community  for  profes- 
i  sional  persons.” 

I  •  Teaching  JUlethod*  and  Problems 


i  Ih  determining  basis  for  grading,  consider 
first  the  course,  suggests  Edward  H.  LaFranchi,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Is  it  an  academic  subject  (algebra,  geometry)  taken 
almost  exclusively  by  pupils  planning  to  enter  college? 
If  so,  grading  should  be  on  an  absolute  scale.  The 
pupil’s  mark  should  indicate  to  him,  his  parents  and 
to  college  admissions  officials  his  ability  to  do  college 
work. 

Is  it  a  subject  (freshman  English)  required  of  all 
pupils,  and  one  in  which  the  Iwy  with  fourth-grade 
ability  sits  alongside  the  boy  several  grades  ahead  of 
his  years?  If  so,  grading  snould  be  on  the  basis  of 
individual  accomplishment.  To  grade  otherwise  nei¬ 
ther  encourages  the  one  nor  challenges  the  other.  In 
heterogeneous  classes,  both  encouragement  and  chal¬ 
lenge  are  needed. 

Is  it  a  course  in  a  specialized  skill  (typing,  short¬ 
hand,  vocational  subjects)?  If  so,  grading  should  be 
absolute.  V'ocational,  like  college  entrance  subjects,  are 
designed  for  a  specific  goal.  Marks  earned  in  them 
should  be  as  predictive  of  the  pupil’s  job  future  as 
grades  in  academic  subjects  are  of  success  in  college. 

Is  it  an  elective  taken  for  personal  use  (industrial 
arts,  homemaking,  arts  and  crafts,  music  apprecia¬ 
tion)?  In  these,  there’s  no  excuse  for  a  set  standard. 
In  a  course  taken  for  personal  growth,  individual  ac¬ 
complishment  is  what  counts. 

High  school  teachers,  split  on  merits  of  compara¬ 
tive  versus  individual  marks,  may  all  be  right,  Mr. 
LaFranchi  observes  in  the  July  issue  of  School  Execu¬ 
tive.  Their  viewpoints  may  be  governed  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  are  teaching. 

*  Curriculum 


“Vocational  dramatics**  has  been  added  to 
training  in  distributive  education  at  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  high  school.  Classes  first  take  up  the  impor¬ 
tance  in  selling  of  “the  good  first  impression,”  go  on 
from  there  to  work  on  posture,  poise,  speech  ( includ¬ 
ing  tonal  qualities  and  diction),  telephone  voice  and 
manners. 


To  stimalate  local  research,  the  New  England 
School  Development  Council  has  produced  a  50-page 
report  on  problems  common  among  its  membership. 
With  each  problem  are  suggestions  for  local  studies. 
Research  conducted  elsewhere,  says  the  council,  often 
will  not  convince  doubters  that  modern  school  philo¬ 
sophy,  methods  and  curriculum  are  best  for  local  pu¬ 
pils.  (“Tendency  to  feel  that  something  may  work  in 
New  York  but  not  in  Hometown  is  particularly  strong 
in  New  Englanders.”) 

These  projects  are  advised  for  all  schools:  (1)  com¬ 
parative  studies  of  accomplishment  in  tool  skills  of 
contemporary  pupils  with  pupils  of  30  to  50  years  ago. 
(2)  studies  of  (mild  growth  in  matched  groups  in 
which  different  teaching  methods  are  used.  (Prob¬ 
lems  and  research  suggestions  also  cover  other  areas 
—  human  and  staff  relations,  academic  freedom,  school 
organization,  structure,  finance,  and  facilities.  Copy 
of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  council,  20 
Oxford  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.,  for  $1.25. ) 

Of  all  new  high  school  courses,  driver  educa¬ 
tion  has  had  the  most  spectacular  growth.  Available 
only  rarely  before  the  war,  driver  training,  complete 
with  behind-the-wheel  instruction,  was  offered  this 
ast  year  in  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  nation’s 
igh  schools. 

Greater  skill  in  choosing  training  will  be 
needed  by  veterans  under  the  new  GI  bill  which  goes 
into  effect  on  the  20th  of  this  month.  Under  the  new 
law,  the  veteran  may  change  his  course  only  once. 
That  first  and  last  change  calls  for  expert  guidance. 


•  Adult  Education 


**Retirement  is  a  second  career,”  proclaims 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  in  a 
new  campaign  to  interest  l(x:al  schools,  business  and 
industry  in  providing  special  courses  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men  reaching  retirement  age. 

This  summer  the  department  has  released  an  unu¬ 
sual  publication  —  a  collection  of  11  teaching  units 
designed  for  workshop-type  meetings  on  retirement. 
Says  the  introduction:  “Retirement,  as  a  social  institu¬ 
tion,  is  a  product  of  our  times  ...  In  earlier  years  a 
person  retired  when  he  was  ready  or  because  of  poor 
health  .  .  .  Today,  as  a  result  of  fixed  retirement  prac¬ 
tices,  most  persons  have  no  choice.  For  them,  retire¬ 
ment  demands  a  new  design  for  living  to  meet  the 
abrupt  change  in  long  established  habits  of  body  and 
mind.” 

Each  unit  is  based  on  a  typical  problem  faced  by 
older  persons  (finances,  leisure  time,  health,  mental 
attitu<le,  new  family  relationships);  each  presents  pro¬ 
gram  possibilities,  questions  for  discussion,  self-evalu¬ 
ation  checklists.  “Activities”  proposed  are  practical: 
committee  work  to  survey  part-time  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  retired  persons,  to  collect  data  on 
health  and  medical  plans,  to  check  with  volunteer  so¬ 
cial  agencies  and  civic  groups  to  see  if  they  have  serv¬ 
ices  older  persons  can  perform. 
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